INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
Meanwhile, things were not going well with the steel
companies. From a "high" of $3,441,887.29 in 1887,
profits shrunk in 1888 to $1,941,555.44. The next year
came the sudden and unexpected death of Capt. Bill
Jones. It was an irreparable loss. Jones was killed on the
firing lines. In the summer of 1889, the contents of
one of his furnaces at Braddock jammed. Jones, at the
head of a gang of men, sought to break the "bridge".
Suddenly, it gave way. The molten ore crashed
through the outer wall of the furnace. Some of it fell
upon Jones. He leaped backward into a pit and struck
his head upon the iron edge of a car. His skull was frac-
tured. For twenty-four hours he lingered in the hospital,
unconscious. His vitality, astonishing as it was, could not
pull him through.
His funeral was an occasion of public mourning.
Flags were at half mast in Pittsburgh and the Edgar
Thomson works were closed. Thousands of his friends
and all his workmen, many sobbing aloud, followed
Jones to the grave. To this day there are old time steel
men who say proudly: "I worked with Bill Jones."
Carnegie turned from the loss of Jones to the im-
mediate problem of molding into a harmonious whole
his sadly-disjointed industrial organization. He had
loaned Frick money in January, 1889, to purchase a
two per cent interest in Carnegie Brothers & Co., and
made him chairman of the firm. Now it seemed to him
that Frick was the man to consolidate his segregated
units.
Frick accepted the larger responsibility as calmly, as
confidently as he accepted everything else in life.
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